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CONSEQUENCES, &c. 


LREADY hoarſe with playing the 
| Caſſandra of the State, a few Words 
more, and I have done. What was formerly 
but Prophecy, or at moſt but well-founded 
Conjecture, is now Demonſtration.---But I 
mean to prove, not to declaim, at leaſt not 
till I have proved: if an honeſt Indignation 
ſhould then burſt forth, I hope it will be 
forgiven. 
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The Year 1781 is now cloſed, and all 
the ſad Conſolation that remains for Mil- 
lions ſquandered ; for Dominions, Fleets, 
and Armies loſt, is the Reflection that our 
Enemies, though ſo ſuperior in all Reſpects, 
in Counſels as well as in Arms, were yet ſo 
little enterpriſing ; for whatever they at- 
tempted they have carried without any 


Reſiſtance on our Part, either very gallant 
or very judicious, 


This diſaſtrous Campaign has devoured all 
the Scraps that the Induſtry of this Jackal 
Commiſſion of Accounts had provided for 


the lordly Lion War; and, like ſpendthrift 
Heirs, we have anticipated all the Reſt ; 
both Poſſeſſion and Reverſion, all is ſpent, 
all is gone. The noble Lord at the Head 
of the Treaſury takes the Field for his 
financial Campaign for 1782, unencum- 
bered with any contingent Remainder of 
Hope, unembarraſſed with any Auxiliary 
of profitable Expectation, preſent or diſtant ; 


yet, 
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yet, aided by his two great Allies, public 
Credulity and private Avarice, who till 
War on his Side, I make no Doubt but 
that his Operations will be crowned with 
their uſual Succeſs.---Mine be the humble 
Taſk to announce his Triumphs, and to 
ſtate, according to my annual Cuſtom, the 
national Account, and to ſhew nearly how 
it will ſtand at the Expiration of 1782. 


At this Period, we apprehend, the noble 
Lord mult, whether he will or not, quit 
all Pride, Pomp, and Circumſtance of glo- 
rious War: for Money, the Sinews of War, 
will no longer be to be found. 


In this Inveſtigation, the Intereſt and 
annual Burthens brought, or to be brought 
upon the State, are all we ſhall or need 
attend to: what, or how enormous the 
Principal may be, it is Loſs of Time to 
calculate; for no Man is wild enough to 
expect ever to fee a Shilling of it paid. 

Of 
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Of theſe, the firſt is the Intereſt and Be- 
nefits of the Debt contracted before the 


preſent War, amounting annually to nearly 
Four Millions Two Hundred and Twenty 


Thouſand Pounds. Next follows the Ex- 
pence of the Civil Liſt Eſtabliſhment, of 
which it is hard to ſay what is the Amount, 
as what is allotted has never defrayed 
what is expended, and the Public have al- 
ways hitherto made good the Deficiency, 
However, as the Royal Family is nume- 
rous beyond Example, the Prince of Wales 
juſt of Age, and the Reſt following faſt ; 
and thoſe who modify the Sum are not 
above the Suſpicion of expecting a Parti- 
cipation proportionate to the Extent of 
the Proviſion that they make, I apprehend 
Twelve Hundred Thouſand Pounds yearly, 
one Way or other, will not exceed the 
Truth, at leaſt including the Sums which 
his preſent Majeſty is empowered, on the 
Demiſe of the Crown, to levy on the 

Public, 
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Public, as a Proviſion for the younger 
Branches of the Royal Family. 


After theſe come what the noble Lord 
has already funded of the Fruits of this 
propitious War, amounting nearly (the 


Expence of paying at the Bank included) 
to Two Millions Five Hundred Thouſand 


Pounds per Annum. Then follow the 
Debts of this War already contracted, 
which wait for Funds, and are likely to 
do ſo. The Firſt of theſe is the Navy 
Debt, as it ſtood on the 31ſt of December 
1781, which we cannot rate leſs than 
Eleven Millions. For were even the whole 
Three Millions Two Hundred Thouſand 
Pounds of laſt Year's Supplies applied, the 
Balance that would remain of the Navy 
Debt 1780, would amount to Seven Mil- 
lions One Hundred and Seventy-two Thou- 
ſand Six Hundred and Twenty-eight 
Pounds, and the Increaſe of the Year 
1780 having amounted to Three Millions 


Five. 
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Five Hundred and Fifteen Thouſand Six 
Hundred and Seventy-eight Pounds, Eleven 


Millions on the 3ziſt of December 1781, 


will be much below the invariable Pro- 
greſſion of this Article of War Expence. 


We have next Exchequer Bills, amount- 
ing to Three Millions Four Hundred 
Thouſand Pounds. Then follows the 
Debt to the Bank, amounting to Two 
Millions. 


Now we begin with 1782, the firſt is the 
Loan which we cannot in the uſual Progreſ- 
fion of War Expence, eſtimateat leſs, if ſolit- 
tle, as Seventeen Millions, the Sum borrow- 
ed or raiſed by Means, that return no more 
for 1781, being within a Trifle of Fifteen 
Millions. Next are the Extraordinaries for 
Sea and Land, for 1782, which, Attention 


being paid to the never-failing Progreſſion 


of War Expence, cannot be rated at leſs 


than Ten Millions, thoſe for 1780 having 
amounted, 
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amounted, within a Trifle, to Eight Millions 
Eight Hundred Thouſand Pounds. Nor will 
theſe Extraordinaries, and the Navy Debt, 
on the 31ſt of December 1781, amount, we 
think, to leſs than the Twenty-one Millions 
they are here ſtated at, even ſuppoſing, that 
a Million, or a Million and a half, (and 
more cannot be ſpared) are carried from the 


Supplies of 1782 towards the Diſcharge of 
the Navy Debt of 1781. 


On a Suppoſition, that a Peace may take 
Place in the Courſe of the Year 1782, the 
Public muſt likewiſe be charged with the 
vaſt Arrears that cannot but attend the 
cloſing and winding up of a War, of ſuch 
an Extent and Duration, and of a Pro- 
fuſion beyond all Example, and ſubje& 
likewiſe, to ſo many Claims of Indemnifi- 
cation from our German Mercenaries : theſe 
are cheaply eſtimated at Nine Millions. 
All theſe unfunded Debts in 1781, and 
Debts to be contrafted in 1782, put to- 


gether, make a capital Sum of Fifty-two 
Millions Four Hundred Thouſand Pounds. 
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But to keep within Bounds, and to avoid 
all Suſpicion of Exaggeration, we ſhall 
only ſtate it at Fifty Millions, which, if 
it can be borrowed at 5 1-half per Cent. 
the Rate of the Loan 1781, (and that ſuch 
a Sum can be borrowed at this Rate, or 
indeed at any Rate, implies a Peace.) 
Fifty Millions at 5 1-half per Cent. 


brings a further annual Burthen on the 


Public, (the Expence of paying at the 
Bank included) of nearly Two Millions 
Eight Hundred Thouſand Pounds, and there 
will ſtill remain a Peace Eſtabliſhment to 
be provided for, This I have, in another 
Place, proved to Conviction, could not, 
even before the War, be accompliſhed for 
leſs than Four Millions Two Hundred and 
Seventy-one Thouſand Pounds yearly. The 
invariable Progreſiion of Expence, and the 
great Amount of the Half-Pay, at the Cloſe 
of the War, will increaſe this Sum to, 
at leaſt, Four Millions Three Hundred 
Thouſand Pounds, (even deducting what 
is there allowed for the Intereſt of the 
unfunded Debt) yearly, 
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rder to bring the foregoing Matters at once under the Eye, we 


ſhall recapitulate them in Figures. 


ntereſt of the Debt before the War amounts yearly to 
Civil Liſt Eſtabliſhment, &c. is eſtimated to amount 


irly to - - 8 . 
Funded Debt of the preſent War, amounts yearly to 
Eſtabliſhment, will amount yearly to - 4 


:bts contracted in 1781 waiting for Funds: 


Debt, on the 31ſt December 1781 { rt 1,000,000 
equer Bills - - - 3,400,000 
to the Bank - - — 2,000,000 
nded Debt, remaining in 1781 - { 16,400,000 


bt that muſt be contracted for 1782: 


Loan — - - . 17,000,000 
ordinaries of Sea and Land for 1782 10,000,000 
ing up, and Arrears of the War - _ 9,000,000 


tal Unfunded Debt for 1781, and what 
Funded, or Unfunded, muſt be incurred 
or 1782, excluſive of any Arrears the 
Civil Liſt may have fallen into - £ 52,400,000 


vhich Fifty-two Millions Four Hundred Thouſand 
ands, only Fifty Millions (to keep within Bounds) are 
rged to the Public, at an Intereſt of 5 1-half per 
1t, with the Expence at the Bank included, making 
rly - - - - - - 


a Suppoſition of a Peace being concluded in 1782, 
he anzual Charge on the Public, excluſive of Collection 
nd Management, will be of Net Money — - 


(4, 220, ooo 
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Fifteen Millions are therefore the very 
leaſt Sum that will be required yearly, to 
carry on the Adminiſtration of Govern- 
ment in Times of Peace, and this on a 
Suppoſition, that Peace can be procured in 
the Courſe of 1782, and without diſ- 
charging one Farthing of the Principal of 
the National Debt, or even any large Pro- 
viſions being made for any contingent 
Expence of Importance; and I dare, and 
do pledge, any little Credit I may have 
gained with the Public, that though the 
individual Sums may vary ſomething from 
the Truth, yet taken collectively, the 
Amount is conſiderably leſs than it will 
be found really to be, 


Some of the Sums here ſet down might, 
if I had waited, been authenticated from 
Papers that will be laid before Parliament; 
but theſe are given ſo Piece-meal, fo re- 
luctantly, and fo late, that the general State 
of our Situation cannot be combined and 
drawn to a Point from them, till the Curio- 
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ſity, and even the Intereſt the Public takes 
in it is grown cold. 


As to the upper Houſe of Parliament, I 
need ſay nothing, for nothing is to be ſaid; 
it fits like the Divinity of Epicurus. 


Semota ab rebus noſtris, ſejunctaque longe; 
Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis; 
Ipſa ſuis pollens opibus, nil indigna noſtri, 
Nec bene pro meritis capitur, nec tangitur ira, 


In the lower Houſe, a few Months put 
an End to our Parliamentary. Wranglings, 
the Event of which any Man that is Maſter 
of a Red Book, may determine with abſolute 
Certainty, The Amphitheatre then his 
ſhut, the Maſters mount no more; no more 
they flaſh and cut in Tropes, and die in Me- 
taphor. The Oracles are dumb, all is ſtill, 
nobody is left but the black Bands of Miniſ- 
terial Veterans, armed in Proof, to form a 


Houſe, and at the Nod of their Maſters, to 
vote away the Millions of a Country which 
1s 
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is now nick- named, free. The Remem- 
brance of Evils and Enormities that are paſt, 
is loſt in the Apprehenſion of thoſe that are 
to come: Beſides, ſo ruinous is our Situation, 
that a few Millions of Error on either Side, 
make no material Difference, and I do again 
pledge myſelf, that if there is any Error to 


that Extent, it is on. the ſide favourable to 
the Public. 


Fifteen Millions net Money, yearly, is 
an awful and an alarming Sum : it therefore 
much behoves the Noble Lord at the Head 
of the Treaſury, to explain what Induce- 
ments he has, to believe ſo large a Sum can 
be drawn from the People with fallen Rents, 
and a diminiſhed, languiſhing Trade ; With- 
out ſome ſatisfactory Explication of this 
Kind, to profit of the Public Credulity, 
would be to abuſe it; it would neither be 
fair, candid, or, to ſpeak plain, honeſt, 


Theſe Inducements muſt either ariſe 
from Analogy to the Revenues and Finan- 
eas of foreign States, or from Domeſtic 

Pres 
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Precedent and Experience. Of European 


foreign States the Review is ſhort: no 
State in Europe poſſeſſes a Revenue a- 


mounting to half of Fifteen Millions Ster- 
ling, France alone excepted. The famed 
Revenue of France, under the conſummate 
Abilities and indefatigable Induſtry, of that 
great and diſintereſted Finance Miniſter, 
Monſieur Necker, animated by the Example, 
protected by the Virtues of a young and be- 
neficent Monarch, in whom the Will and 
Power to make his People happy are united, 
appears, by the State of it publiſhed at the 
End of his Compte rendu au Roy, to amount 
to upwards of Nineteen Millions, Sterling 
Money groſs : but he does not inform us 
what Part of this is expended in ColleQion 
and Management, and what Part is appli- 
cable to the Neceſſities of the State: if 
theſe Sheets ſhould. reach his Eye, he may 
poſſibly be ſo good as to let us know how 
this Matter ſtands, | ES 
In the mean Time, France having ever 


been charged with Want of Occonomy, in 
tho 
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the Collection and Management of her Re- 
venues, and Great Britain, on the contrary, 
being the Theme of Praiſe of every Tongue, 
on Account of her Frugality in theſe Par- 
ticulars (and in the great Branch of the 
Exciſe, ſhe ſtands certainly unrivalled.) 
Now theſe Premiſes being laid down and 
admitted, and the Collection and Manage- 
ment of the Revenues of Great Britain, 
coſting from Eight to Ten per Cent, it is 
a fair Concluſion to aſſert, that the Reve- 
nue of France does not bring much more 
net into the Coffers of the State, than 
Seventeen Millions, Sterling Money. It 
is moreover certain, and agreed on all 
Hands, that no Nation under the Sun, is 
more oppreſſed, harraſſed, and kept down 
with Taxes, than the French Nation : and 
that none is more induſtrious, or equally 
ingenious and inventive, in promoting the 
finer profitable Arts of luxurious Life; by 
which ſhe taxes the conſenting willing 


World, and receives the large Tribute 
Faſhion pays to Taſte, It is likewiſe cer-- 


tain, 
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tain, that the Population of France is 
conſiderably more than double that of 
Britain, and that their circulating Specie 
trebles ours. Now all that is above ſet 
down, being allowed (as they of Neceſſity 
muſt be) and conſidered, it follows by 
mathematical Proof and Conſequence, that 
if France under the above Circumſtances, 
can only afford a Revenue of Seventeen 
Millions, Fifteen are infinitely beyond the 
Abilities of Great Britain. Nothing in 
Europe will therefore anſwer our Pur- 
poſe. The Legends of the Eaſt, I do not 
believe, as little as the fabled Lands, where 
Peruvian Tories, under a lineal- Deſcendant 
of the Sun, remote from Spaniſh Uſurpa- 
tion, tread under Foot that Wealth which 
holds the Reſt of the World in Strife— 
Had other Tories followed the ſame Ex- 
ample, America might ſtill have ſhone the 
brighteſt Gem in the Britiſh Diadem. 
Amongſt the Eaſtern Legends, I com- 
prehend the mighty Matters expected 
from the Participation of Profits with 
the 
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the Eaſt India Company; Miniſterial In- 
fluence, being now added to the diſcordant 
Principles of Trade and War, which have 
already ſhaken the Foundations of the 
Company to the Centre, will ſoon leave us 


neither Trade nor Empire in India, 


Having profitted ſo little by our foreign 
Excurſions, let us turn Homewards, and 
try what Precedent and Experience will do 
for us there. 


The Ara, from about the Year 1765, 
when the Obſtacles the War had thrown in 


the Way of Commerce were removed, to 


the Year 1775, when this deteſted War with 
America began to be felt, I apprehend, 
gives Ten of the moſt proſperous Years this 
Country ever ſaw. Emerged from a War 
ſucceſsſul beyond Example, by a Peace if 


not adequate, at leaſt advantageous; and 
had the Motives been more noble, the 
Precipitation leſs, and the Treatment of 
our great Ally, the King of Pruſſia, more 
juſt and reſpectful, the meaſure was not al- 

D together 
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together unwiſe.---Maſters of the Sea, the 
Part the moſt deſireable of the terraqueous 


Globe, perhaps better than the Whole, be- 
cauſe that part is eaſier held than the 


Whole, and it equally anſwers all the eſ- 
ſential Purpoſes of Univerſal Dominion 
by Land,) each Year made a Beggar of 
the Happineſs of that which preceded it; 
ſuch an Fra of Felicity Hiſtory cannot 
match, Imagination can fcarce ſurpaſs. Yet 
during all this Flow of Proſperity, the Re- 
yenue brought clear into the Exchequer, 
never amounted to Eleven Millions in One 
Year, the Average of the Ten Years was 
conſiderably leſs. 

It may, I know, be ſaid, that many new 
Taxes are impoſed, many more are in- 
tended, and many of the old Impoſitions 
are greatly augmented ; but, alas! this is 
no Anſwer : in Matter of Taxation, if the 
Ability to pay is wanting, what ſignify the 
Sums the Commodity is taxed at, or the 
Number of Taxes : The Rich are of little 

Con- 
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Conſequence, the Middling Claſs are ſome- 
thing ; but by the lower and loweſt Or- 
ders of the People, the great Weight and 
Proportion of the Taxes are paid. From 
their well being, full Employment, and 
comfortable Situation, even to a little Su- 
perfluity, the Riches of a Nation and, 
conſequently, its Revenues ariſe: Theſe 
being ſelf-evident Truths, can the Noble 
Lord expect to wring from the Dregs of 
Adverſity, what the ſprightly Runnings of 
Proſperity could not give. What can he 
force from the Wretchedneſs which the 
War has made ? Miſery mocks at Taxa- 
tion ; he cannot tax the Bread and Water 
of the Poor, nor Death, their fad laſt Re- 
fuge from Deſpair. 


Without national Proſperity, Taxes on 
Conſumption cannot be productive, and I 
have ſhewn, to Conviction I think, elſe- 
where, that in the preſent diſaſtrous Hour 
a new. Aſſeſſment and Modification of the 


Land Tax (difficult. and uncertain at all 
D 2 Times) 
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Times) would prove as unavailing to ad- 
vance the Revenue, as impracticable in the 
Execution. Indeed, ſhould, this Meaſure 
ever be attempted with a Deſign materially 
to increaſe the Revenue of the Public, it 
muſt be after the Country is reſtored to a 
great Part of its priſtine Profperity, of which 
I do not fee the remoteſt Hopes. 


What was the Crime that laid the Con- 
trivers and Directors of the South Sea 
Scheme under ſuch heavy Penalties? It 
was the declaring large Dividends, without 
any probable Inducements to believe that 
the Company would be able to pay them, 
The Caſe is in Point, and to ſwindle away 
the Property of a believing, deluded, confi» 
ding People, and then to ſkulk behind an 
Act of Parliament, and to barr all Redreſs, 
has a Baſeneſs in it, that does not even oc- 
cur in the Proceedings of the Fan Sea 


Directors. 


It is certainly therefore greatly incum- 
bent on the noble Lord, it touches the 
1 | Honour 
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Honour of Government, and his own Ho- 
nour, before he opens his Loan, to declare 
upon what Grounds and Inducements he 
concludes the remaining Reſources of the 
State are equal to diſcharge the Terms of 
it, in Oppoſition to what I have here ad- 
duced, which appears to me nearly a De- 
monſtration to the Contrary. Upon the 
moſt careful, moſt laborious Inveſtigation 
I am capable to make, with a ſtrong Bias 
to Inquiries of this Kind, and a Mind well 
practiſed in them, I do ſolemly declare 
my Opinion, that the State is burthened 
to its utmoſt Solvency, by the Four firſt 
Articles of the foregoing Recapitulation, 
amounting to Twelve Millions Two Hun- 
dred and Twenty Thouſand Pounds yearly, 
which we mult pay at all Events, and con- 
ſequently that the Sixteen Millions Four 
Hundred Thouſand Pounds already con- 
tracted of unfunded Debt are in Danger, 
and as to any new Contractions, caveat 
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If the noble Lord goes on, it ſeems to 
me of neceſſary Conſequence that ſome 
Part or other of the public Creditors can- 
not be paid: to reconcile any Claſs of 
them to this Neceſſity, will, I imagine, 
require all the perſuaſive Powers of which 


the noble Lord is ſo eminently Maſter. 
So far is certain, that the public Revenue, 
though buoyed up by the vaſt Profuſions 
of the War, and by the new Taxes, has 
never yet, to the 10th October 1780, reach- 
ed, or at leaſt has never exceeded Twelve 
Millions Net in one Year, nor do I ima- 
gine that it will ever reach Thirteen Mil- 
lions Net; and I think the Probability is 
far greater that it will fall below Twelve, 
than that it will riſe above them. 


If this Syſtem is to continue, the public 
Creditors muſt give down a conſiderable 
Part of their Demands on the Public: it 
is their Intereſt ſo to do; for if the Syſtem 
cannot go on, it is hard to ſay whether 
they will get any Thing. The Syſtem of 
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Corruption betwixt the executive and le- 
giſlative Parts of our Conſtitution muſt 
likewiſe be aboliſhed ; for by this, in the 
open Face of Day, a very great Proportion 
of our cleareſt Revenues are conſumed ; 
and, what is much worſe, by Jobs, by 
Contracts, and other dark Manceuvres of 
Favour and Influence, every Expence is 
inflamed ; all Power of Controul or Cor- 
rection is baffled ; and Venality, Languor, 
and Indifference is ſpread through every 
Department of the State. The happy 
Counterpoiſe of the different Parts of our 
Conſtitution 1s deſtroyed ; all Reſponſibility 
is made a Jeſt; for, backed by a Majority, 
paid to ſupport, and paid to applaud their 
Meaſures, be they what they may, Mi- 
niſters gather the Roſes without the Cares 
or the Thorns of Power; and from the 
Number and Rank, and even F ortunes of 


— * 


the corrupted, Faſhion and Ton is given 
to the baſeſt Proſtitutions of Principles and 
of Talents. 


The 
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The noble Lord has much in Poſſeſſion, 
more in Reverſion; happy in his Family, 
happy in his Fortune and Abilities, with 
ſtrong natural and ſocial Affections, no one 
muſt drink deeper of the bitter Cup of 
national Humiliation and Ruin. In his 
public Line of Conduct I ſee, or fancy that 
I fee, and in his alone, of all the ruthleſs 
miniſterial Tribe, ſome Twitches of Re- 
morſe, ſome Recollections of the fair Feel- 
ings of Humanity, ſome ſweet Drops of 
the Milk of human Kindneſs. Oh! let 
him cheriſh | theſe opening Dawnings of 
Grace, theſe -precious Foretaſtes of Re- 
pentance- they are from Heaven. 


| An honourable Peace 1s now the Phraſe 
in Faſhion with thoſe who guide our Coun- 
cils. If, by an, honourable Peace, they 
mean a, Peace adequate to qur. preſent. diſ- 
trelsful Circumſtances, and to our gloomy 
future Proſpects, they mean ſomething z if 
not, nothing at all, but to keep their Places. 


Involved by Paſſion and by Pride in a 
Conteſt, 
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Conteſt, out of all Proportion unequal, made 
more ſo by the Diſaſters of the laſt Cam- 
paign, it is Folly to expect ſuch Terms of 
Peace as if we made War on an equal 
Footing, and with a balanced Succeſs. 
What ſignifies it torant and rave about Rights 
which, were they as clear as they are doubt- 
ful, have been, by us the Aggreſſors, ſub- 
mitted 'to the Arbitration of the Sword, 
and are determined againſt us? Not the 
Power, not the Pre-eminence, but the Sal- 
vation, the Exiſtence of the State are now 
brought into Queſtion. The wild Rage 
of a few Individuals amongſt us (either in- 
Capable or unwilling to ſee) in Oppofition 
to the plaineſt Dictates of common Reaſon 
and common Senſe, ſurely ſhould not form 
the Rule of our political Conduct. Error, 
ſo groſs is Crime, it cannot, at leaſt it ought 
not to protect them or their Colleagues, 
who at laſt ſay they are grown wiſer from 
Puniſhments rigorous in Proportion to the 
Miſchiefs they have made. 


E With 
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With weaker Hands, and with no greater 
Share of Wiſdom, if Cauſes and Effects 
have any Connection, what can be expect- 
ed by continuing the War, but a Campaign 
more diſaſtrous than the laſt? A loſing 
Peace muſt be infinitely better now, than 
a ruinous One at the End of another un- 
fortunate Year. --- Many of the Conſe- 
quences of a loſing Peace are ſpeculative 
and remote, and may be viſionary. Things 
may take another and a better Turn. The 
Ruin, which if the War continues is at 
Hand, is obvious, is ſure. American In- 
dependence is held out as incompatible 
with our holding our Sugar Iſlands: this 
is reckoned an Argument for the War not 
to be anſwered: to me, the very Contrary 
ſeems true ; for without American Inde- 
pendence no friendly Intercourſe can take 
place betwixt America and our Iflands : 
confequently no Supplies off Lumber or 
Proviſions can be received by them, with- 
out which they cannot be held with Profit 
by the Proprietor; and what is held un- 


profitably 
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profitably by Individuals is ſeldom held 
long. But the more than threatened At- 
tack, and defenceleſs State of our Sugar 
Iſlands, has probably before this, by the 
Loſs of them, made vain all Arguments 
about their Safety, 


The War on the Continent of America 
has not been ill-conducted ; it is impracti- 
cable : the Miniſters have treated with great 
Ingratitude and Injuſtice the Officers' they 
entruſted with the Management of it. Lord 
Howe and his Brother, driven by the uni- 
verſal and irrefiſtable Revolt and Defection 
of a numerous and warlike People from 
Boſton, very judiciouſly took Poſt at New 
York. The Expedition next Campaign, 
and the ſubſequent Capture of Philadelphia, 
the Capital and Seat of Government, was 
a Meaſure and Conqueſt of the greateſt 
Eclat, and of equal Importance, had our 
Information as to the Diſpoſition of the 
Inhabitants been good. But when we were 
in Poſſeſſion of the very Capital, and no 


E 2 Junction, 
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Junction, but of a few Quakers, whining 
for a Continuance of Power to oppreſs 
their fellow Citizens, having followed, if 
God had not made dark our Underſtanding, 
and hardened our Hearts, all Meaſures of 
Compulſion muſt have been laid aſide. But 
the Syſtem of Compulſion being ſtill in- 
variably perſiſted in, and the Inhabitants 
continuing almoſt to a Man hoſtile, the 
Poſt of Philadelphia was found too remote 
from 'the Sea to be kept with Safety, The 
Retreat from it to New Vork was con- 
ducted by Sir Henry Clinton with great 
military Skill, Reſolution, and Succeſs, 
What was called Loyalty, not being to be 
found in the Northern or Middle Provinces, 
we went to look for this Ignis fatuus in 
the 'South, and the Siege and Capture of 
Charles Town gave additional Luſtre to the 
militaty Talents of Sir Henry Clinton. 


The Diſaſters of the laſt Campaign were 
unavoidable, the Moment the Enemy were 
ſuperior 


1 
ſuperior at Sea: from that Inſtant, neither 
New York, nor York Town, if attacked, 
were tenable : the Enemy had their Option, 
but luckily made their Attempt on the 
Place of the leaſt Importance of the Two. 
Had Sir Henry Clinton known by Inſpi- 
ration what Waſhington and Rochambeau 
were about to do, and the Moment they 
were to do it, he might, by hanging. on 
their Rear for the few firſt Days of their 
March, have retarded the Capture of Lord 
Cornwallis for a Week ; he couid do. no 
more : he could not advance far from his 
Works, without being hemmed in with the 
combined Army in Front, and in the Rear 
by a trained exaſperated Militia inured to 
War, and as numerous as they pleaſed to 
have them ; all ready, all apprized, all in 
Arms, and little, if at all inferior in ſuch a 
Country (though their Hair may not be ſo 
well powdered) to regular Troops ; whats 
ever the ſpruce Soldiers may think, who 


draw from the Parade in St. James's Park 
their 
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their Notions of a War in America - the 
probable Conſequence would have been, 
Sir Henry's meeting with the Fate he was 
endeavouring to avert from Lord Cornwallis. 
Even Genera} Burgoyne's Expedition was 
conducted with great Magnanimity, and he 
ſtruggled with Impoſlibilities with a manly 
Fortitude, unconquerable Mind, and patient 
Endurance, deſerving better Succeſs. What 
the Object of his Expedition was, I know 
not: but be it as inconſiderable as it may, 
it cannot be more ſo than the Marches and 
Counter-marches through the Wilds of 
Southern America this Summer; and I am 


ſure the Actions and Encounters were not 


more ſharp and obſtinate, nor the Fatigues 
greater in the Southern than in the Northern 
Wilderneſs of America, and the Cataſtrophe 
was pretty much alike z yet I know not 


how it happens that the Name of Burgoyne 


is uſed as a Word of Reproach, whilſt every 


Tongue is laviſh in the Praiſe of Corn- 
wallis. The Cenſure or the Praiſe muſt 
be 


: 
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be unjuſt.---I write Things as they appear 
to me; I know none of the Parties, not 
even by Sight. 


To talk of Rome and Roman Firmneſs, 


is mere School-boy Declamation. Britain 


reſembles Rome, juſt as much as the holy 
Father and his College of Cardinals re- 
ſemble the Conſuls and Senate of Rome, 
in the virtuous Days of the Republic. I 
will give a Precedent of later Date, and 
more in Point. France, though proud, 
and highly jealous in national Point of 
Honour, though not forced to it by Cir- 
cumſtances ſo diſaſtrous as thoſe in whicki 
we find ourſelves, nor nothing near it; 
France, I fay, in the End of laſt War, 
ſtooped to ſue for Peace, and bought it by 
the Surrender of large Territories and efſen- 
tial Advantages in Trade; and above all, 
ſubmitted to have the Seizure of her Ships 
before the Declaration of the War paſſed 
unheeded by, after ſhe had pledged herſelf 
to her own Subjects, and to all Europe, 


never 
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never to make Peace 'till ample Retribu- 
tion, Acknowlegement, and Excuſe, had 


been made to her on that Head. However, 
ſhe ſubmitted to an Inſult, of which the 
Succeſs that followed has varniſhed, not 
altered the Injuſtice. 


France profeſſes, and has uniformly pro- 
feſſed, that ſhe has no Object in the War 


but to obtain Independence for America. 
France is conſidered by Europe as the 
Champion of Freedom ; the Wiſhes of 
Europe are with her. Let us try if this 
Moderation is true or falſe. If France 
flies off from her Profeſſions, the Jealouſy 
of Europe will be awakened ; and ſhe will, 
moreover, afford us the only good Reaſon 
in fact that can be given to our own People 
for continuing the War, viz. the Impoſſi- 
bility of obtaining a Peace. Should France 
prove true to her Profeflions, and American 
Independence procure a Peace, Peace coſts 


nothing; for America is independent al- 


ready: 


le 
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ready: and whenever the War ceaſes, it is 
highly probable that much of the antient 
Intercourſe betwixt this Country and her 
American Brethren will be renewed, per- 
haps on a Footing not much leſs advanta- 
geous than formerly; provided always that 
Pride, Paſſion, ye ag Injuſtice, and In- 
humanity ſhall ceaſe to be, as they have 


hitherto been, the ruling Principles of our 
Conduct towards them. Public Generolity 
is public Wiſdom : without it Succeſs 
meets with no 2 Misfortune with no 


Pity. 


Obſtinacy and Inſenſibility are Counter- 
feits of too baſe a Metal to paſs current 
with the Public for Firmneſs and Magna- 
nimity. A Set of big Words got by rote, 


and pedant Declamation, deceive nobody 
but the ſhallow frothy Fools amongſt our- 
ſelves. Yet I am very ſenſible, that in a 
Situation ſo defperate, ſome Deception may 
be neceſſary, and that I deal in Truths 

F danger- 
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dangerous to be revealed; I do it reluctant- 
ly ; and had I perceived any Remorſe, any 
Shame, any Contrition (which muſt precede 
Amendment) in our Miniſters, or in the 
efficient Powers of Government, reſide they 
where they may, I ſhould have reſpected 
the public Misfortunes, and the Sorrows of 
the Authors of them; and remained ſilent 
in Hopes of better Things to come. But 
no Communications to the Public, can be 
ſo hazardous as a tame Acquieſcence in the 
preſent Deluſions, which leads to certain 
and immediate Ruin. 


It is now too late in the Day, to think 
to benefit ourſelves by a Change in the 
Mode of War. A War of Poſts and 
Cruizers, is ſtill a War; and a War in 
America, On a Coaſt of an Extent fo 
vaſt, and in every Part acceſſible to Ship- 
ping, this Syſtem of War can produce but 
very partial, very remote, and very unde- 


cilive Advantages, 


New 
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New York, the only Place of Impor- 
tance that we hold in our preſent weakened 
State, ceaſes to be a Poſt of Advantage it 
requires an Army to defend it, and likewiſe 
a decided and conſtant Superiority at Sea, 
without which, it will only prove to ſome 
future Commander what York Town has 
proved to Lord Cornwallis. Such a Change 
of Syſtem, if it is really meant, would be 
but changing Madneſs for Folly, Lunacy 
for Idiotiſm. Our Superiority at Sea was the 
Charm that bound faſt and harmonized the 
jarring Elements that compoſed this great 
but artificial Empire; that now diſſolved, 
it crumbles jnto Pieces, and every varying 
Wind will bring ſad Tidingy Wo 
Of Loſs, of Slaughter, and Diſcomfiture ; 
Guienne, Champaign, and Rheins and Orleans, 
Paris, Guyſors, Poictiers, are all quite loſt.—- 
What ſayeſt thou; Man, before dead Chatham's Corſe? 


Speak ſoftly, or the Loſs of thoſe great Towns, 
Will make him burſt his Lead, and riſe from Death, 


The 
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The Line of public Policy and of pub- 
lie Conduct that, dave to purſue, is plain 
and obvious: in a Situation ſo deſperate, 
all (if fo much] that remains in our Power 
1s, among Evils to chuſe the leaſt: Preſſed in 
Front by foreign Enemies, to whom we have, 
Nathing of nearly equal Force to oppoſe, 
goaded behind by domeſtic Indigence, and. 
the well-grounded Apprehenfions of public, 
Bankruptcy, and its ſure Conſequences, 
Anarchy and civil -Commotipn, no Peace, 
ſhort of abſolute Ruin, can be pronounced, 
a bad one: all but this, is either Phrenzy, ; 
Folly, or Flattery. 3 74 1 5 20 
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